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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Robert Louis Stevenson was one of the first to call 
attention to the rhythmic phrase division of poetry. Tak- 
ing a line from Shakespeare he found that, apart from the 
five minor stressed syllables of the line, there were three 
major crests marking the poetic phrase, and that these 
were the more important of the two, since around these 
the minor crests were grouped in sequence. The musical 
analogy to the octave is suggestive, and far less sterile 
than the old system of prosody, which is more often 
proved false than true. 

A. C. H. 

REVIEWS 

A Boy's Will, by Robert Frost, David Nutt, London 

I had withdrawn in forest, and my song 
Was swallowed up in leaves. 

There is another personality in the realm of vers e 
another American, found, as usual, on this side of the 
water, by an English publisher long known as a lover of good 
letters. David Nutt publishes at his own expense A Boy's 
Will, by Robert Frost, the latter having been long scorned 
by the "great American editors." It is the old story. 

Mr. Frost's book is a little raw, and has initanumberof 
infelicities; underneath them it has the tang of the New 
Hampshire woods, and it has just this utter sincerity. 
It is not post-Miltonic or post-Swinburnian or posf- 
Kiplonian. This man has the good sense to speak 
naturally and to paint the thing, the thing as he sees 
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Reviews 

it. And to do this is a very different matter from gun- 
ning about for the circumplectious polysyllable. 

It is almost on this account that it is a difficult book 

to quote from. 

She's glad her simple worsted gray 
Is silver now with clinging mist— 

does not catch your attention. The lady is praising the 

autumn rain, and he ends the poem, letting her talk. 

Not yesterday I learned to know 

The love of bare November days, 
Before the coming of the snow; 

But it were vain to tell her so, 
And they are better for her praise. 

Or again: 

There was never a sound beside the wood but one, 
And that was my long scythe whispering to the ground. 



My long scythe whispered and left the hay to make. 

I remember that I was once canoeing and thirsty 
and I put in to a shanty for water and found a man 
there who had no water and gave me cold coffee instead. 
And he didn't understand it, he was from a minor city 
and he "just set there watchin' the river" and didn't 
"seem to want to go back," and he didn't much care for 
anything else. And so I presume he entered into Anunda. 
And I remember Joseph Campbell telling me of meeting 
a man on a desolate waste of bogs, and he said to him, 
"It's rather dull here;" and the man said, "Faith, ye 
can sit on a middan and dream stars." 

And that is the essence of folk poetry with distinction 
between America and Ireland. And Frost's book re- 
minded me of these things. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

There is perhaps as much of Frost's personal tone in 
the following little catch, which is short enough to quote, 
as in anything else. It is to his wife, written when his 
grandfather and his uncle had disinherited him of a com- 
fortable fortune and left him in poverty because he was 
a useless poet instead of a money-getter. 

IN NEGLECT 
They leave us so to the way we took, 

As two in whom they were proved mistaken, 
That we sit sometimes in a wayside nook, 
With mischievous, vagrant, seraphic look, 

And try if we cannot feel forsaken. 

There are graver things, but they suffer too much by 
making excerpts. One reads the book for the "tone," 
which is homely, by intent, and pleasing, never doubt- 
ing that it comes direct from his own life, and that no 
two lives are the same. 

He has now and then such a swift and bold expres- 
sion as 

The whimper of hawks beside the sun. 

He has now and then a beautiful simile, well used, 
but he is for the most part as simple as the lines I have 
quoted in opening or as in the poem of mowing. He is 
without sham and without affectation. 

Helen Redeemed and other Poems, by Maurice Hewlett. 

The Macmillan Co. 

Maurice Hewlett stands among the first dozen of 
living poets in England, but this fact is constantly being 
obscured by his popular reputation for prose and by 
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